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of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 

— ooOoo — 

Homemakers,  what  is  so  well  received,  in  the  summer  time,  as  a  good  nourish- 
ing salad,  easy  to  prepare. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  our  Washington  correspondent,  engrossed  as  she  is 
in  keeping  us  informed  ah  out  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  how  it  protects 
our  health,  and  our  pocketbooks  —  I  am  glad  to  state  that  even  our  busy  Washington 
reporter  has  time  to  cook  a  meal  now  and  then,  and  tell  us  about  it. 

Did  I  say  cook  a  meal?     Well  —  there  wasn't  much  cooking,  in  connection 
with  the  salmon  salad  she's  writing  about  today.    You  simply  put  a  tall  can  of 
salmon  in  the  ice  box,  and  let  the  salmon  get  very  cold.     Then,  take  it  out,  open 
the  can,   slide  the  salmon  out  onto  a  piece  of  waxed  paper,  roll  it  up  in  the  paper, 
and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  the  salmon  in  four  pieces,  waxed  paper  and  all.  (The 
paper  helps  the  salmon  hold  its  shape.) 

You'll  have  four  nice  portions  of  fish  when  you  remove  the  waxed  paper. 
"Serve  it  forth"  —  as  the  old  recipe  books  used  to  state  —  with  slices  of  hard- 
cooked  egz,  and  perhaps  olives  and  radishes.    Potato  chips  are  good  with  this 
salad.    And  to  season  the  salmon  —  a  little  lemon,  or  perhaps  you  prefer 
mayonnaise  dressing. 

How  only  last  April,   our  correspondent  sent  us  a  report  of  canned  salmon, 
and  she  told  us  how  to  read  the  label  on  a  can  of  salmon,   so  we  could  tell  what 
kind  of  salmon  we  were  buying,  and  how  much  was  in  the  can.     So,  having  discussed 
sal_mo_n  labels  so  recently,  our  Washington  reporter  is  today  telling  us  about 
another  salad  fish  —  the  tuna. 

"As  you  probably  know,"  quoting  today's  report,   "our  supply  of  canned  tuna 
fish  comes  largely  from  the  warm  waters  of  the  Pacific,  off  the  coast  of  Central 
America  and  Mexico.    Most  of  the  fish  are  caught  a  thousand  miles  or  so  from  the 
canneries,  which  are  located  in  a  very  small  territory  in  southern  California. 

"Canning  has  now  become  almost  a  year  'round  job.     The  fishing  boats  go  out 
prepared  for  a  30-day  cruise;  equipped  with  radios  and  Diesel  engines,  refrigerat- 
ing plants  and  plenty  of  ice.     Ice  is  very  necessary  on  a  fishing  trip  that  may 
last  from  three  to  six  weeks.     As  soon  as  the  hold  is  full  of  tuna,  the  boats  make 
full  speed  ahead  for  the  canning  plants.     If  the  ice  does  not  hold  out,  all  the 
fish  on  board  will  be  ruined. 
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"The  second  largest  tuna  pack  recorded  up  to  that  time,  nearly  2  million 
cases  (there  are  48  cans  in  a  case)  was  in  1934.    Last  year's  pack  included  well 
over  2  million  cases,  establishing  a  new  record.     Since  the  fish  are  caught  so  far 
away  from  shore,  inspection  at  the  cannery  is  very  import  ant .     California  maintains 
State  inspectors,  and  their  work  is  supplemented  "by  that  of  the  federal  inspectors. 

"Of  course  all  tuna  fish  imported  from  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Russia,  are  subject 
to  inspection  by  federal  port  authorities.    A  great  deal  of  imported  frozen  tuna 
fish,  for  canning,  enters  the  port  of  Los  Angeles. 

"Now,  referring  again  to  c anne d  tuna  fish,  here  are  some  practical  items 
for  homemakers:     There  are  three  distinct  classes  of  market  tuna:     White~me at  tuna, 
which  is  scarce  and  expensive;  light-meat  tuna,  the  standard  market  product;  and 
Torino,  spelled  T-o-n-n-o,  the  Italian-style  pack.     If  you  read  the  labels,  you  will 
find  that  the  cans  are  generally  marked  as  containing  13,  7,  or  3  and  one-half 
ounces  of  food.     The  Pure  Food  Law  requires  that  the  cans  be  as  full  of  meat  as 
practicable,  with  only  enough  oil  and  salt  added  to  give  a  suitable  flavor.  (Tuna 
fish  are  always  canned  with  a  small  amount  of  oil,  usually  cottonseed,   and  a  small 
amount  of  salt . ) 

"Now  let's  go  back  to  the  three  classes  of  tuna  fish.  The  first  includes 
the  scarce  and  expensive  white-meat  tuna.  Only  one  fish  can  properly  be  labeled 
'White  Meat  Tuna,1  and  that  is  the  Albacore. 

"Now,  you  may  have  seen  the  words  '7/hite  Meat1   on  what  you  thought  was 
canned  tuna,   and  then  found  to  your  dismay  that  the  fish  wasn't  tuna  at  all'.  But 
did  you  read  the  label?     The  label  didn't  say  'White  Meat  Tuna'  unless  the  fish 
in  the  can  was  tuna  fish.     You  will  see  labels  reading  'White  Meat  Fi sh ,  '  or  'White 
Meat  of  the  Bonito, '   or  'White  Meat  of  Yellow- Tail. '     When  you  see  these  labels, 
don't  be  misled  into  believing  that  you  are  getting  white  meat  tuna.     If  it's  not 
labeled  tuna,  it's  not  tuna. 

"To  comply  with  the  Fure  Food  Law,  a  product  labeled  as  tuna  fish  must  be 
prepared  from  one  of  these  four  varieties  of  fish:     the  Albacore  or  Long  Finned 
tuna;  the  Blue  Fin  or  Leaping  tuna,;  the  Yellow  Fin  tuna,  and  the  Striped  tuna. 
Fish  known  as  Bonito  or  Bonita,  and  Yellowtail  or  Amber  fish,  cannot  be  called 
tuna  fish  at  all,  but  must  be  sold  under  their  own  names. 

"The  term  Tana  and  the  term  Tunny  (T-u-n-n-y)  mean  the  same  thing.     Tonno , 
as  I  said  before,  is  used  to  describe  a  special  Italian-style  pack  of  tuna.  The 
word  Tonno  on  a  label  means  that  the  fish  in  the  can  has  been  packed  in  olive  oil, 
usually  with  more  salt.     This  same  thing  is  true  if  the  product  is  labeled 
1  Italian- style  tuna.' 

"Now,  to  summarise,  I'll  repeat  these  important  facts  for  consumers:  Only 
genuine  tuna  can  properly  be  labeled  tuna.    Read  the  label  on  the  can,  to  know  for 
sure  what  kind  of  fish  you  are  buying,  and  how  much  the  can  holds.    Cans  are  gener- 
ally marked  as  containing  13,   7,  or  3  and  one-half  ounces  of  fish.     The  pure  Food 
Law  requires  that  the  cans  be  as  full  of  fish  as  practicable,  with  only  enough  oil 
and  salt  added  to  impart  a  suitable  flavor." 


